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MEN AND MANNERS. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—>— 


( By the Author of “* The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c. ) 
—_— 
(Continued from our last.) 


THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONTINUED. 


“Indignation at being thus harshly turned out of 


doors for.merely expressing opinions that I honestly 


believed to be correct, at first usurped the place of forehead, whilst I hastily exelaimed, ‘ For the sake 


every other feeling; but as I pursued my solitary 
journey it began to give way to the thought of what 
was now to become of me? To return home was 
impossible, for in that case I must ask forgiveness, 
and acknowledge myself in error; this I determined 
never to do. Having walked more than ten miles, 
and feeling rather tired, I entered a lonely public- 
house by the road side, and refreshed myself with 
bread and cheese and a mug of cider, and as I 
despatched my frugal meal I seriously reflected upon 
my present situation and future prospects. 
mother, as I have before observed, had relations in 
Hall; they were in good circumstances, and the re- 
sult of my deliberation was that I would go to them, 
and on my arrival in that town they would doubt- 
less find me a situation that would compensate me 
for the one I had lost. My thougits then turned to 
Emma Morton; could I quit the country, could I 
I hasten to the other side of England without bid- 
ding her farewell,—without seeking a reconciliation 
with her? No, murmured I to myself; there is no 
one in the world to care for me now but Emma, 
and pride, at least, shall not deter me from having 
one sincere friend, one person who will, at least, be 
anxious for my future welfare. I paid for my re- 
freshment, and pursued my journey, my thoughts 
being busily employed in anticipating the pleasure 
my unlooked-for visit would give to Emma ; and pic- 
tures of future happiness, in which she formed the 
prominent figure, flitted before my imayination, but, 
alas! they were like ‘the baseless fabric of a vision, 
and left not a wreck behind.’ 

“That day I walked upwards of forty miles, and, 
late in the evening, arrived at a small village, about 
twenty miles distant from the town in which Emma 
resided, Being told that a stage-coach would pass 
through the village early in the morning, and that 
it changed horses at Emma’s habitation, the Talbot 
Inn, I determined to take advantage of it. I there. 
fore passed the night at the village tavern; and I 
had scracely breakfasted the next morning before the 
wished-for vehicle made its appearance. I obtained 
an outside place, the horn blew merrily, and off we 


My' 


the happiness I so soon hoped to enjoy; the coach 
rolled along ata rapid rate, and quickly reached my 
place of destination. As we drove to the door of 
the Talbot a funeral procession was slowly moving 
from it; at this sight a presentiment of evil rushed 
upon my mind, and my heart felt as if struck sud- 
denly by a death-cold, icy chillness; I leaped from 
the coach, my first question, ‘Whose funeral is that >’ 
was rapidly asked ; but, great God! shall I ever for- 
get the killing reply? ‘It is that of my master’s 

eldest daughter, Sir, Miss Emma; she died four days 
ago of consumption.’ I staggered into the arms of 
| the servant; cold damp perspiration bedewed my 





of heaven unsay thy words! it must not, it cannot 
be.” ‘Alas! Sir, replied the astonished servant, 
‘would to Heaven I could, but it is indeed too true.’ 
‘Then, said I mournfully, ‘Fate hath done its worst, 
and I care not how soon I follow her.’ In all the 
frenzy of desperation I hastened after the funeral 
procession, I entered the church, I heard the com- 
mencement of the solemn ritual, I saw the coffin 
that contained the remains of one so dearly loved, 
and so inhumanly murdered,—for could I doubt that 
I was her murderer? The body was taken to the 
grave, 1 followed, | saw it deposited in the ground, 
I heard the venerable pastor repeat the impressive 
words, ‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust ;’ at each pause the sexton threw a spade full 
of soil into the grave, I heard the mould rattle upon 
the coffin lid: but I heard no more. I suddenly 
became insensible to every thing around me, and 
fainted beside the grave. This unusual circumstance 
threw the mourners into. great consternation, and 
some of the attendants removed me from the spot 
and-busied themselves in my recovery ; but it was 
only the recovery of a moment; I gazed wildly 
around me, and after exclaiming, ‘ Cruel kindness! 
O! suffer me to die, and bury me with Emma,’ I 





| 


added to the distress of our mourning family? “But 
why do Task? Hard-hearted, cruel young man, I 
know you but too well; you are the base, the un- 
manly destroyer of poor Emma’s happiness ; yes, you 
are, you must be the wretch George Warner.’ ‘O!’ 
replied I, ‘if thy words possess the power, then kill 
me with them at once, for I am indeed George 
Warner, a miserable wretched penitent, but as thou 
hast too truly observed, the cruel destroyer of thy 
angel sister’s earth!y happiness.’ 

«Mr. Warner, returned the young woman, ‘ you 
have much to answer fur and to repent of, but I 
shall not reproach you ; if I mistake not your own 
conscience will sufficiently avenge the wrongs of 
Emma; I have, however, a few words to say to you, 
and a commission to execute with which I was alone 
entrusted a few days before my sister’s death ; but 
this is‘no place for our conference; if you are suffici- 
ently recovered, follow me down stairs.’ I obeyed 
in silence, we entered a parlour, she closed the door; 
and then gave mea long and pathetic account of 
the illness and death of Emma. On that subject I 
shall be brief, for it is one that I would willingly 
pass over in silence. 

“Emma, it appeared, left school immediately after 
the ball night, and returned home in a state of me- 
lancholy and dejection that greatly surprised her 
relatives, for she had before always been the ‘gayest 
of the gay,’ and this manifest alteration was to them 
a soutrceof bitter uneasiness. Week passed after 
week, she still continued the same; nothing could 
rouse the young creature from her despondency, nor 
would she relate the aause of her mental sufferings ; 
when affectionately asked what could be the matter 
with her, she would press her hand upon her heart 
and merely reply, ‘I have a constant pain here.’ 
Alas! poor girl ! 

‘She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’th bud 





sunk again into a state of ytter forgetfulness; this 
second attack lasted longer than the first, and when | | 
T came to my senses, I found myself lying on a bed | 
at the Talbot Inn, having been conveyed thither in. 
one of the mourning coaches after the conclusion of 
the funeral ceremony. 

As I recovered my recollection I noticed several | 
persons in' the room, and one of them, a fine young 
girl about sixteen stood near the bed viewing me 
with much anxiety ; I saw the big round tears trick. 
ling down her pale cheeks, andI knew her to be the 
younger sister of her who was now an angel in 
heaven. I fixed my eyes uponthe interesting figure | 
beside me, and slowly uttered ‘It is then no horrid | 








fated Emma ; but who, Sir, are you, whose strange, 





started, my heart beating high with expectation of 


inexplicable conduct at the grave hath so greatly 


Feed on her damask cheek.’ 

She pined away slowly and gradually, the increas. 
ing clearness of her complexion, and the bright 
round red spot upon her cheek, the harbinger of 
‘slow but sure consumption,’ alarmed her parents, 
and they sent fer a medical man of great experience 
in his profession: he came, he saw Emma, and in 
private told her father that she was far gone in a 
decline, and that he much feared no medicine would 
now avail her, but he strongly recommended change 
of air and amusement, as being the most likely 
things to alleviate her sufferings. Alas! the good 
man knew too well, (though Emma told him not,) 
that she was dying of a disorder, which, although 


dre.m, I am in the house of Emma Morton’s father, | not mentioned in the bills of mortality, hath a more 
and you are the sister of that murdered innocent.’ | numerous train of victims than any other,—I mean 4 
‘I am indeed, Sir,’ said she,,‘the sister of the ill-| broken heart. 


Agreeably to the advice of the physician, Emma 
was removed to Bath, and all that medicine and 
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attention could do was tried to renovate her health, 
but all was in vain. She daily grew worse, poor 
girl! She knew her hour was fast approaching, 
and she earnestly entreated to be taken home. ‘1 
would, if possible,’ said she, ‘breathe my last sigh 
in my mother’s arms.’ The doctors upon being con- 
sulted frankly acknowledged that the case was hope- 
less, and that it would be best to comply with the 
invalid’s wishes. Emma accordingly returned home, 
but returned only to die! In three litde weeks the 
lovely Emma Morton was no more, and she ex- 
pired as she had wished, in the arms of her almost 
broken-hearted mother. 

“A few days before her death,’ continued Miss 
Morton, ‘she called me to her bedside. ‘Mary,’ 
said she, ‘1 am soon going to leave you! I feel the 
hand of death heavy upon me; but before I go] 
have one request to make ; promise, my dear sister, 
that you will comply with it.’ ‘Emma,’ replied T, 
‘I promise that, whatever it may be, it shall be 
sacredly attended to.” ‘That is enough, my dear 
sister,’ answered Emma, ‘I am satisfied; take this 
packet,—it contains only a lock of my hair and a 
copy of verses,—my dying song I believe I may call 
it,’ smiling sweetly and faintly as she spoke. ‘It is 
addressed to Mr. George Warner, the son of a mer- 
chant in Bristol ; and immediately after my funeral, 
contrive some method of sending it to him; but be 
secret, ny sister, for [ would not that my weakness, 
or the real cause of my death, should be known to 
any one save thee, my dearest Mary.’ After this 
she, at intervals, and as well as her exhausted 
frame would allow, gave me a history of the in- 
timacy that subsisted at scbool between you and 
herself. But.on this point I promised not to 
reproach you, nor will I, for those fast-falling tears 
are evidently the signs of a penitent heart. Here, 
Sir, is the packet ; read it at your leisure, and in 
after time foil not with pity to remember the sad 
victim of your obstinate and unfounded jealousy. 
in three days after finishing her affecting story, 
Emma was no more; and she expired without a 
struggle ora groan. Iicr last words to me were, ‘1 
should like to have seen him once more on earth,— 
but we shall meet again. ‘Tell him he has my for- 
giveness, and that I die happy.’ 

“When Miss Morton had concluded her pathetic 
narrative, [ gave her a short outline of my own situ- 
ation, and frankly acknowledged the motives that 
had induced me to visit mma before I departed for 
Hiull. She heard me with attention, and I could 
perceive that my sincere repentance, although it un- 
fortunately came too late, had worked considerably 
in my favour. She pitied my forlorn state, but, at 
the same time, added, with that tact and prompt 
judgment by which the weaker sex is so remarkably 
distinguished from the lords of the creation, ‘ Before 
you take so long a journey, Mr. Warner, would it 
not be better to write to your relations, and give 
them a candid statement of vour circumstances ? 
By going directly to full you may only exhaust your 
little stock of money to no purpose, for, on your ar- 
rival there, it is possible that the friends youdepend 
upon may neither be inclined to receive nor to assist 
a wandering fugitive. But observe, I don’t advise 
you to remain here, for every thing in this honse 
will but too strongly serve to remind you of the dear 
one we have so unhappily lost, and your peace re- 
quires that the events of this day should gradually 
pass from yourmemory ‘like a tale that is told” 

“LT acquiesced in the propriety of this excellent 
young woman’s advice, aud, on bidding her adieu, 
she was so kind as to say, ‘1 shall be glad to hear of 
your welfare, aud that your future success in life 
may exceed our most sanguine expectations.’ 

“T instantly departed from the Talbot, and en- 
tered a public-house at the other end of the town, 
where I called for a glass of brandy and water and 
@ private room, for I was impatient to examine the 
legacy left me by my poor Emma. The packet con- 
tained, as stated before, a lock of her beautiful hair 
and a copy of verses, both of which, after a lapse of 
more than thirty years, are still in my possession, 


and, ‘in all my wanderings through this world of 


care, have been my constant companions. | will 
show you the lines, Sir,—and when it is considered 
that they are the production of a girl of eighteen, 
you will not, I think, find them wholly destitute of 
talent.” 

So saying, he drew out his pocket-book, and gave 
me the verses. They were written in a neat female 
character, and were of a plaintive and affecting 
nature. I considered them a curiosity, because they 
were composed in a most difficult measure, and one 
that is rarely resorted to, particularly by female 
writers. Mr. Warner’s politeness having allowed 
me to transcribe the lines, | now present them to the 
reader. They were not entitled, but I have given 
them the name of 


THE DYING GIRL’S ADDRESS TO HER LOVER. 


PAR? I. 


Is ittrue? Must we part? 
And are the joys that theu and I have known 
To be a dream alone? 
Then, fare thee well! and break, break quick my heart. 


In young life’s happy years, 

Those years remembered well, I clung to thee; 
Yes, thou wert al] to me, 

The idol of my early hopes and fears. 


And as I older grew, 

I singled thee from out the youthful throng, 
That joy'd to hear my song, 

And lost my heart, before the loss I knew. 


Tho’ oft I heard thee sigh, 

And I knew not those sighs were breath’d for me, 
Yet were my dreams on thee, 

And then I thought it would be sweet to die. 


To die and ne'er to tell 

That unreturned love had caus’d my death, 
But with my parting breath 

To thee I would have sighed a last farewell. 


Yet when I heard thy voice 
In broken accents murmur words of bliss, 
And felt thy thrilling kiss, 
How did my young and passionate heart rejoice! . 


I told thee all my wo, 

My hours of solitude, my bitter tears, 
And all the train of fears 

That maids who sigh in secret ever know. 


O! what delight was mine! 

My doubts, my feara, my sorrows all were flown; 
I l'v'd for thee alone, 

And joyous téars fell mingling fast with thine, 


And from that happy hour, 

Even to the moment I was doom'd to know 
Immensity of wo, 

I thought my heart o’er thine held sovereign pow'r. 


But we, thou say’st, “ Must part!” 
Without a murmur I thy will obey; 

The grave expects its prey-— 
And thy proud triumph—is a broken heart! 


PART IL 


Mine is a mournful song, 

It is indeed a sad, a dying strain, 
Ne’er to be heard again; 

It is my last, and must to thee belong. 


Couldst thou behold me now, 

My wasted form, sunk cheek, and faded eye, 
Surely thy heart would sigh, 

And bitter tears thy penitence avow. 


For thou hast caus'd my death, 

Thy cruel wrongs in young life’s early bloom 
Have broughc me to the tomb; 

And yet I bless thee with my last faint breath. 


Ere thou these lines shalt see, 

The hand that trac’d them will be cold as clay; 
The heart that own’'d thy sway 

Will, ere that hour, have ceas’d to beat for thee. 


And thou in other years, 
When age, and care, and sorrow visit thee, 
Wilt thou not think of me? 





Wilt thou not then bedew my grave with tears? 


Wilt thou not think of me ? v 
Once young and beautiful, whose life though brief 
Was one sud scene of grief, 


Unutterable grief, brought on by thee. 


Alas ! I might have bloom’d 
A tender mother, an endearing wife; 
But to those joys of life 
To live a stranger I was ever doom'd. 


For never could my heart 

Turn to another love; my hopes were lost, 
My youthful prospects cross’d, 

And one wish only left—with life to part. 


The time at length is come, 
Without a struggle I resign my breath; 

Gladly I meet with death, 
Gladly I hasten to the yawning tomb. 


And thou! who couldst forget 
Thy early vows, believe me, I forgive 
That only fault,—O live, 
And sometimes think of Emma with regret. 


By the time I had finished perusing these verses, 
the snug cottage in the glen broke upon our view, 
We were both very glad to reach it, for the recollec. 
tion of past events had made Mr. Warner melan. 
choly, and I believe, too, that I was in a melancholy 
mood from sympathy. On entering the house, Mr. 
Warner begged me to excuse his absence for awhile, 
and he inclosed himself in his own room for several 
hours. My melancholy, however, had not taken 
away my appetite. Iransacked my host’s cupboard, 
and began to discuss the merits of a precious quan- 
tity of bread and cheese, together with three glasses 
of old Jamaica, and as many segars. Thus busily em- 
ployed, the tale I had just heard for a time escaped 
my recollection, and after the third glass of rum and 
water, finding that vg 4 was making fast approaches, 
I threw myself into the old man’s easy chair, and 
met him comfortably ; nor did I asehe until Mr. 
Warner roused me, to say that our evening meal was 
in readiness. 

After supper, as we sat by the fireside, for the 
evenings in Man were now beginning to require a 
good fire,—no unpleasant addition to our stock of 
comforts,—I remarked to my hospitable entertainer, 
‘When you asserted, in the course of your story this 
morning, that the death of Louis XVI par: he 
mainly attributed to the Allied Sovereigns, did you 
not go further than facts or history warranted ?—and 
may not that deplorable event be with more justice as- 
cribed to the infidel writings of the French philoso. 
phers?” “No, Sir,” returned Mr. Warner, “al- 
though age has cooled my enthusiasm, and expe. 
rience has convinced me that a nation may be happy 
without a republican form of government, I must 
still firmly maintain the opinion 1 then advanced. 
That the philosophers, as you term them, were 
violently attached to liberty, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, I cannot for a moment doubt; but that 
the destruction of the Monarch ever entered into 
their plans of reform, I will not, I cannot believe. 
America, Sir, was the cradle of French liberty ; and 
to La Fayette and his associates, who so bravely 
aided the efforts of the glorious Washington, may 
we mainly attribute the revolution of France ; but 
to say that these brave men plotted the death of 
Louis would be a foul, an atrocious libel. No, Sir, 
it was the violent and silly manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick that brought Louis to the scafluld. 
The people of France, although split into many 
parties, forgot their domestie quarrels when a fo: 
reign invader threatened them with destruction; 
they drew the sword of freedom, and showed their 
contempt of the manifesto by destroying the being 
who was.to have been especially protected by that 
precious document. In this opinion I am strongly 
corroborated by one of the wisest men and soundest 
lawyers that Britain ever boasted of,—lI allude to 
the late Lord Mansfield, who, upon reading the 
Duke’s manifesto, declared, ‘ that if all the spirits of 
evil had assembled in Pandemonium, to plot the 
overthrow of the French monarchy, they could not 





have contrived any thing better calculated for the 
purpose.’ ”? 
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In the course of conversation, ; ; 
what he thought of the late illustrious exile of St. 
Helena. “Indeed, Sir,” said he, “you have given 
me a very arduous task to perform, for if I am to 
express my opinion of that wonderful man at full 
length, I may begin at the rising of the sun, nor end 
at the going down thereof. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Sir, both as a statesman anda warrior, hath eclipsed 
all the most illustrious names of this or any other 
age. The Child of the Revolution, and favoured 
beyond measure by fortune, he conducted himself 
with the most heroic bravery and the most consum- 
mate prudence from his outset in life until he placed 
the imperial diadem upon his brow. Here we begin 
to perceive a change in his character: Ambition, 
his only fault, now showed itself too openly for the 
repose of the neighbouring nations ; but of that am- 
bition, and its ruinous consequences, an anonymous 
writer, in a poem lately addressed to the son of Na- 
poleon, expresses my opinion. He says, 

«’T was mad ambition’s deathless fire 
(A glorious fault) that lost thy sire 
The crown he wish’d to save; 
His mighty heart could France have bound, 
The great Napoleon ne’er had found 
A lonely island-grave.” 
And shame befat those who, in so mean and un- 
manly a manner, wantonly insulted fallen greatness ; 
whoever they may be, from the highest to the lowest, 
I envy them not their feelings. But as to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, he exhibited more true courage, more 
real greatness of mind, whilst a prisoner upon that 
‘rock of the ocean’ than he had ever before displayed, 
for it is a rare act of courage to contemn death ; but 
when life becomes more terrible than death, it is 
then the truest courage to dare to live.” 

I have related this conversation because I wished 
to exhibit Mr. Warner’s character and opinions 
plainly to the reader; and although in the eyes of 
many, perhaps, he may not be a gainer by the dis- 
closure, still I think it is the tirst duty of an historian 
to be impartial, and that he should deliver “ a plain, 
unvarnished tale,’ and “nothing extenuate, nor 
aught set down in malice.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER OF MR. BROUGHAM. 
- 


(From the Dublin Literary Gazette.) 


It is in the House of Lords, as an Advocate, or in the 
House of Commons, as a Senator, that Mr. Brougham is 
to be seen to most advantage. Let us follow him to the 
latter place, and look at him, sitting, perhaps, beside one 
ortwo of his companions from the Law Courts. How 
different now, are their relative situations! While the 
desperate energy of Brougham is heard, pouring itself 
forth for mischief or for good, upon the largest questions 
of general policy, these people may be found magnifying, 
with common-place solemnity, some wretched matter 
which is to add new complication to some act of parlia- 
ment, already a heap of disgusting verbosity, alike revolt. 
ing to common sense, which seeks to understand its mean- 
ing, and to common taste, which, in a public document, 
looks for some decency of style. Mr. Brougham generally 
takes his seat in the centre, or near the upper end of the 
aaa opposition Bench, on the other side of the table, 
rom the Ministers; he generally wears shabby black 
clothes, and being without his wig and gown, looks many 
years older than he does when they are on; he appears to 
me to have a peculiarly dark, serious, and even sullen 
look, as he sits with his arms folded, and his hat pulled 
down over his face, as if to keep his eyes in the shade, 
listening to what is said, but never (in all the many times 
that I have observed him) taking down any note of it. It 
is difficult to describe by written words the effect upon 
the House, when he gets upon his legs—there is a black 

rmined earnestness in his manner, which seems to 
say, I have got a work to do, and with the blessing of 
I will do it, before I sit down. When unco his 


| hat, in a fixed position, as if he would say, there you shall 
lie for some time to come. He then commences, iv a 
manner in which ease is curiously combined with great 
earnestness, and frequently in a tone that, for absolute 
loudness, does not much exceed a whisper ; he goes on, 
enunciating his words with a clearness ot utterance which 
he possesses in a very remarkable degree, insomuch, that 
in every part of the House he is quite distinctly heard. 
His accent is, as far as I know, quite peculiar to himself ; 
it is neither English nor Scotch; and whether it be 
that of Berwick-upon-Tweed, I cannot pretend to say. 1 
have heard many Englishmen ridicule it as Scotch; but 
they knew nothing about the matter—some call it dis- 
agreeable; those who think with me, do not. As he pro- 
ce:ds, he becomes more warm and lowd, but his words 
are still clear, and dispose themselves into sentences 
with admirable precision, even when uttered with the most 
tempestuous fury. Now it is that his eyes flash; he 
strikes the table with his hand, and ponrs out his soul in 
a torrent of bitter words, which exceedingly affect the 
gallery: but the ** gentlemen of England” are rather an 
imperturbable race, and do not, like the Irish, catch the 
contagion of excitement. The first time I was ever in 
the House of Commons was a few months before the 
awful end of the late Lord Londonderry. It wasa beau- 
tiful evening in summer: there were few persons in the 
House, and I was amusing myself looking through the 
windows at the gay bouts with their white awnings, gliding 
swiftly along the Thames, when my attention was called 
to two persons walking into the House almost together, yet 
keeping as far apart as the breadth of the passage up to 
the table would permit—they were Lord Londonderry and 
Mr. Brougham—two men, who, except that they mea- 
sured about the same number of inches from head to heel, 
were, in ail respects, as opposed to one another in mien, 
mind, and manners, as they were in politics. Lord Lon- 
donderry was eminently hand » and possessed in his 
noble bearing and appearance, that happy combination of 
mildness, elegance, and dignity, which may, perhaps, be ex- 
pressed at once by the word gracefulness. Mr. Brougham 
has scarcely the least pretension to any of the three. 
They took their seats on either side of the table, exactly 
opposite each otier, and the Member for Winchelsea, 
happening to be in one of his furious moods, was not long 
of breeking forth. Some alehouse man had sent him a 
complaint of his license having been discontinued, in con- 
sequence of his taking in a particular newspaper, which 
the angry Senator, holding up in one hand, clenched the 
the other, and shaking it at the Minister opposite, thun- 
dered out an invective, which, in the «ld Irish House 
of Commons, would have set a whole host of orators 
in a blaze during the ni;ht, and some charges of gun- 
powder a flashing in the morning.—-But the mildness 
of Lord Londonderry’s countenance was not, fora mo- 
ment, disturbed; 1t was his manner to affect a contempt 
for Mr. Brougham, when he was furious, and he sat, 
now smelling a bouquet of flowers which he carried 
in his button-hole, and now regaling his nose with the 
touch of his cambric pocket handkerchief, while the storm 
of anger raged at the other side of the table. I was sur. 
prised to see that Mr. Brougham’s fiery eloquence did not 
produce the least reply; it tell like a thunderbolt upon an 
ice-berg, glanced along, hissed, and was extinguished. 
Mr. Canning’s:warm and (until he became Prime Minister) 
joyous temperament did not admit of his treating this for- 
midable puny with the composure of affected scorn. 
I shall not allude to the remarkable personal altercation 
between these eminent statesmen, because it is a painful 
subject, and sufficiently known already, hut, in general, 
Mr. Canning used his wit with the happiest effect against 
Mr. Brougham’s fierce invective. Who has not heard of 
*¢ Mr. Brougham’s thunder,” at which the Hause laughed 

for a night, and the public for a week; or of the Minister’s 
courteous expressions of regret, that Mr. Brougham should 

have thrown away so much ‘‘ excellent indignation” upon 

a matter where it was al superfluous? They say 

that the fierce Member for Winchelsea became at last 

absolutely afraid of the witty Minister, and, even when 

he was bursting with a redundant storm of rage, used to 

wait for the departure of Mr. Canning from the House, 

ere he ventured to open the safety-valve and let it blow 

off. As the House of Commons is at present filled, I 

have little hesitation in saying that Mr. Brougham stands 

completely without a rivai. It is impossible to imagine 

any such thing asa le for the superiority between 

him and any of the ‘present Ministers, who, whatever 

may be thought of their ability in other respects, cer- 

tainly do not hold any very lofty place as public speakers. 

Mr. Peel is no more than a fluent debater, who never 

utters a striking sentence, or, even by accident, hits upon 








I asked Mr. Warner , its utmost length across the tabie, and there to deposit h's y exert his oratorical powers against Mr. Peel, would be like 


hurling his arrows against a wool-pack : they would neither 
rebound nor pass through, but would fall ineffectual, by 
reason of the softness of the body against which they were 
directed. Yet it is to be remarked that Mr. Brougham 
is by no means perfect as an orator. In the power, and 
even fierceness of energy, he is scarcely to be surpassed ; 
in sarcasm he strikes with harsh but irresistible violence, 
and he uniformly grasps the most sonorous and expressive 
terms with the facility of a perfect master of his language ; 
but there is scarcely a touch of tender feeling, of simple 
pathos, or of perception of goodness in all that he has ever 
spoken. The lofty excellence of knowledge, the stern 
nobleness of virtue, the majesty of freedom, and the glory 
of resistance to oppression, have all been set forth by him 
with matchless eloquence and force; but for all that he 
has ever suid, there might be no such thing as the power 
of affection, the solicitude of love, the sympathies of cha- 
rity, or the tenderness of feeling which subdues the heart 
by softening it. To those who have studied the best mo- 
dels of eloquence, who know that there is a something in 
almost the worst of human breasts, which responds to 
weil directed appeals to the feelings, and that these appeals 
may be delicately wrought up with the most energetic 
expositions of wrong, or demonstrations ot right, it will 
not be necessary to say that the orator who relies upon 
force and energy alone uses but a part of the armoury 
which his art affords. Mr. Plunket, whose oratorical 
powers were similar in many respects, and equal in all, 
to those of Mr. Brougham, possessed also a feeling in his 
eloquence of which the latter gentleman seems utterly 
destitute. It is with no slight sentiment of national pride 
that I name the name of my Lord Plunket in’ speaking 
of the eloquence of the House of Commons, of which he 
was so long the brightest ornament, even when it boasted 
the presence of men of whom, alas! we are doomed to see 
no adequate successors. While he felt and used the gen- 
tler but not less effective instruments of oratory, he go- 
verned his energy with more prudence and discretion than 
belonged to Mr. Brougham ; but those who have heard or 
read his speeches in the Irish House of Commons, and 
recollect how he lashed, as with a scourge of fire, the 
manager of the Government business in that House, will 
scarcely doubt that the will, and not the power, was want- 
ing, to put forth speeches of even more appalling force 
than those with which Mr. Brougham almost terrified the 
members of the English Legislature. There was a calm 
consciousness of strength about Mr. Plunket, on impor- 
tant occasions, where some courageous step seemed neces- 
sary, that was very admirable. Upon one of the occasions 
just referred to, he undertook, what, perhaps, no other 
man in the House, (except under the influence’ of personal 
feeling, which overleaps all thought of consequences, ) 
would have ventured to attempt. He coolly, but peremp- 
torily, interrupted the fiery orator, and in the very tem- 
pest and whirlwind of his passion stopped him by an 
—— toorder. Mr. Brougham glared at him with a 
blaze of fury and astonishment streaming from his eyes, 
as a tiger may be supposed to do upon a lion, when the 
farest monarch comes between him and the prey upon 
which he is about to spring. There was a taunting bit- 
terness of expression, which loudness could not reach, in 
the low conversational tone in which he said, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman seemed to have forgotten 
where he was—that, perhaps, he might have been accus- 
tomed to such interferences in the Zrish House of Com- 
mons, but in that House he should recollect that gentle. 
men were not to be interrupted. Who is there that cannot 
imagine how this bitterness of speech, and the sneering 
allusion to the scene of his youthful prowess, coming 
together, roused the indignation of Mr. Plunket, and 
stirred, as with a sword, all the slumbering fire of his 
youth? He started up to battle with his adversary, but 
the Speaker, fearing, as he well might fear, the conse- 
uences that were likely to ensue, interposed, and the bel- 
igerents were pacified. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.) 

Barometer | Extreme, Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
a during | meter 8/Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon. Noon. 

h 

My 29 48| 39 O| 49 O| 54 o| S.W. |Rain. 
3 |29 50] 44 O| 47 O| 63 O| N.W. |Cloud 
4 |29 70| 42 O| 44 O| 51 O| S.W. |Fair, 
5 |29 30| 44 0] 47 0] 53 O S. Rain. 
6 |29 00} 47 O| 51 O| 54 O| N.W. |Rain. 
7 {209 60|) 41 0| 43 O| 47 O.N.N.W.|Fair. 
8 |29 38/37 0] 4. 0} 48 O} 8. y. 




















tton-grey hair app lying in the flattest and least orna- 
mented style upon his forehead—his arms are extremely 
long, and his first motion is to stretch out one of them to 


an original expresssion; for such «man as Brougham to 


3d, Heavy rain during night. 
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COLIN GRANT.*® 
a = 
Of Inverness he was the pride, 
The bonnie Colin Grant; 
And Marion, his promised bride, 
Like the fair flower we plant, 
And watch in beauty as it grows, 
Of Scotia’s maidens was the rose; 
The loveliest, and most loved. 


Three years, three long and lingering years 
Had they affianced been, 

And separation’s griefs, and fears, 
While seas rolled wide between, 

Had spoke their constancy, and truth, 

Till, pitying their mutual ruth, 
Fate interposed to bless ! 


The wars were o'er, and many a heart 
In Inverness beat high, 
And the ready tear was seen to start 
In maid, and matron’s eye, 
For echoing far through wood and glen, 
Arose the tramp of Highland men; 
The gallant Thirty-second ! 


And greetings long and silent, now, 

The heart's glad transports told; 
While love lit up the youthful brow, 

Nor scorned to grace the old; 
Friend greeted friend,—and parent, child; 
And every eye a welcome smiled, 

*T was joy’s ecstatic hour! 


The bells are ringing merrily, 
The bridal feast is set; 
The sun is shining cheerily, 
The festive train are met; 
And the bride awaits her warrior love, 
And from her lattice high, above, 
Looks out with timid glance. 


Acry!—and, hurrying to and fro, ' 
What crowds are gathering seen 

Where Moray’s quiet waters flow ;— 
Alas! what may it mean? 

And mutely why does answering eye 

To that which questions give reply, 
Where is the bridegroom ?—where? 


Maiden! from out thy lattice high 
No longer fondly gaze! 
Turn, sweetest, turn thy radiant eye, 
For now his corse they raise, 
Pale from beneath the Firth's chill wave— 
Thine own betrothed '—the loved—the brave— 
The peerless Colin Grant! 


Not to the altar proudly, now, 
His bride shall Colin lead ! 

For ever hushed the nuptial vow ;— 
And, on its bier low laid, 

That matchless form of manly grace, 

While o'er his wan, and placid face, 
Slow steal the hues of death! 





® Vide the very beautifully told tale of the “Highland 
Officer,” in ‘The Dominie’s Legacy,” vol, IL Pp 215. 





Five days, and yet, from lattice high, 
Does Marion vigil keep! 

The fountain of her tears is dry— 
Around her others weep; 

But she, as If transformed to stone, 

In silence watches;—while nor moan, 
Nor sigh her woes betray ! 


Silent she watches for the form 
She never more shall see! 
At length the rolling of the drum, 
Sad sounding mournfully, 
Near, and more near her dwelling heard, 
The chord within her heart has stirred ; 
The calm, profound, is broke ! 


And wildly rushing frora the spot, 
With lamentations loud, 

Such as once heard are ne'er forgot, 
She seeks to join the crowd; 

Eager, ah me! and frantic grown— 

To gaze upon her love,—her own,— 
Her lost one, in his shroud! 


It may not be:—the train has past, 
And all is hushed, and still; 

Till rising mournful on the blast, 
Echoing from nill to hill, 

The farewell volley, sweeping wide, 

Is heard where Moray’s waters glide; 
O’er mountain, strath, and glen! 


Then starting from her misery’s trance, 
The dying Marion said, 
While upward fixed her longing glance, 
«* Lay me where he is laid: — 
My Colin Grant !"—Her heart-strings broke, 
Mortality threw off its yoke, 
The spirit passed to God! 


And now by Moray’s fatal stream, 
So runs the legend wild, 
The warrior and his bride are seen, 
Beneath the moonbeams mild; 
While borne upon the night breeze come, 
The wailings of the muffied drum ;— 
The volley’s requiem loud ! 
Liverpool. G. 


THE PROPHET OF GRANADA. 
PROM “ JUPITBR, AND OTHER POEMS.” 
—<—>—_ 





There's music in Granada’s walls, 

And sounds of joy in her porphyry halls; 

A thousand spears in the sun’s bright beam 
Now flash on the waves of Xeuil’s stream, 

And the echo of trumpet and cymbal roves 

On the evening gale, through her citron groves. 


Why pour the crowd from gate and hall? 

What mirth has roused this festival? 

The eagle has stoop’d from his rocky nest, 

And sunk is the pride of the Nazarite crest ; 

And the boast of strength, and the Helen of War, 
Rave crouch’d to the Moorish scimeter. 

** Alla il Alla,” the warrior cry, 

Has fied from Zahara’s wild rock to the sky, 

And the light of the Prophet, in triumph waves 
Above her vales and mountain caves. 


Within the proud Alhambra’s gate 

The victor Hassarr holds his state ; 

And turban’d crowds, in shining ring, 

Bend low befere the warrior King. 

And the pride of his strength is on his brow, 
And the spirit of battle is over him now: 
He Sees approach with flashing eye 

The might of Christian chivalry ; 


See “‘Irving’s Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada,” Vol. I. 





Urges his steed across the plain, 

And sweeps them from his path again; 

And gazing on the vision’d war, 

Grasps, in his wrath, the scimeter; 

And a thousand voices in tumult raise 

A shout of joy to the conqueror’s praise; 

And the flash of their weapons in sunlight falls, 
As a lightning stream on the gilded walls. 


What voice is that which rises high 
In grief, amidst this scene of joy? 
As the wild tempest from afar 
Howls o’er the clash of mountain war, 
One solitary voice alone 
It shakes the monarch on his throne, 
And awfully and slow 
It rolls the echoing halls along; 
Back rush’d in dread the armed throng, 
As rose the burthen of the song, 
** Woe to Granada, woe!” 


Up springs the monareh from his seat, 

The messenger of grief to meet, 

And sternly, midst the shuddering ring, 
He stands before the warrior King; 

The cloud of years was on his brow, 

But, bright with Heaven’s own spirit, now 
He stood, and from his kindling eye 

Burst the wild flame of prophecy. 


“ Hear me, O King! the hour is nigh, 
The tempest in yon western sky 
Is gathering deep and low; 
The blow is struck! thy hand has thrown 
The Jance that shakes thy tott’ring throne: 
Woe to Granada! woe!” 


** Hear me! a spirit, not my own, 

Calls in my voice. Not thou alone, 
But all, their fate sball know : 

I’ve seen it on the midnight breeze; 

I've heard it in the moving trees; 
Woe to Granada! woe! 


“ Sternly within that spirit calls, 
The flame that lit Zahara’s walls 
Shall lay thy triumph low! 
Thy glory wither’d in its pride, 
Thy realm divided and destroyed; 
Woe to Granada! woe! 
“Within these halls, another lord, 
Thyself a fugitive abhorr'd ; 
As melts the mountain snow, 
So in thy loftiest shining hour 
Shalt sink thy conquest and thy pow’r; 
Woe to Granada! woe! 
*' By the wild shrieks of death that swell, 
From cliff to cliff, from dell to dell; 
By the dark train that go 
In silence to their bloody tomb; 
By earth,—by hell,—thy hour is come ; 
Woe to Granada! woe!” 
Trembling with rage the monarch stood, 
And from his heart the boiling blood 
Rush’d in a torrent to his brow. _ 
* Hence, heedless wretch! what madness now 
Has bade thee in these halls intrude? 
Hence, idiot! or thy frer:zied blood 
Shall prove, before thy closing eye, 
The justice of thy prophecy. 
Hence! hence or tremble !”—But unmov'd, 
Calm, and sedate, the Prophet stood ; 
Across the group his eyeballs rov’d, 
Like lightning o’er the wasted flood, 
With look of scorn, and brow of pride, 
And thus the victor King defied. 
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«Tis dene! Thy words have seal’d thy fate ! 
Presumption brings, or soon or late, 
The lung-determin’d blow: 
And tremble, thou, to meet thy doom, 
A brother's hand unlocks the tomb, 
Woe to Granada! woe!” 


He turn’d, and from the presence pass’d, 
While nerveless, and with fear aghast, 

A weak and trembling multitude, 

The chiefs around their leader, stood. 
He mov’d across the palace halls, 

He pase’d the city’s frowning walls: 

Still was the dance, and hush’d the song, 
As with rude haste he swept along. 

The mother clasp’d her shuddering child; 
The maiden shriek’d, in accents wild; 
The noble stoop’d; the mailed hand 
Dropp’d, in despair, the shining brand; 
All shook with one contagious fear, 

As rose his voice upon the ear. 


«¢ The hour is pass’d! the hour of fate! 

Sinks into dust our crumbling state; 
A monarch deals the blow. 

The glory of yon gilded halls 

Lies crush’d beneath Zahara’s walls: 
Woe to Granada! woe! 


« Seek not to pray; for prayer is vain: 

What force can turn the stream again, 
When mountain torrents flow? 

Weep for your desolated homes ! 

Weep till you find your bloody tombs! 
Woe to Granada! woe!” 


And the Christian rear’d his shining crest, 
And the lance was plac’d in its wonted rest ; 
And the pomp of pride, and the victor’s sway, 
Was swept like the morning cloud away. 
Gone was the strength of the turban’d band, 
Death reigned o'er all the pleasant land ; 

The splendour of Granada pass’d 

Like a shout of joy on the mountain blast; 
His watch Destruction o’er her kept, 


And, wrapt in flames, her glory slept. J. 








WONDERFUL BIRD. 

There is in Peru a bird called iordo, about the size of 
our blackbird, but of more graceful form, and entirely of 
the most lustrous jet black. These birds are seldom con- 
fined in cages, but suffered to run abcut the rooms and 
passages as they please, which they do without fear of cat 
ordog; and although they run under foot, they are too 
sagacious and too much on the alert to be trampled upon. 
They sometimes approach to court your attention, and 
when noticed commence their song, producing the clearest 
and most melodious notes that can well be imagined to 
proceed from the throat of a bird; and what adds to the 
interest of their song, is the peculiar manner in which 
they extend their wings and continue fluttcring them, as 
in ecstasy at their own performance, their eyes at the same 
time glistening and dilated with the fire and force of exer- 
ton. Sometimes they are taught to perform sund 
tricks, such as to ** fetch and carry,” which they do wit 
‘grain of maize, or a small com, following and continu- 
ing their search till they find it. Sometimes they feign 
being dead, stretching themselves on a table with their 
wings expanded and eyes closed, suffering themselves to be 
taken up by one leg and suspended in the air as if lifeless, 
until some person calls out, ** Here comes the cat!” when 
instantly they spring up and commence singing, which 
they will do at any hour even of the night. 
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Tuesday -.15)11 53; ———119 11 
Wednesday16| 0 13| 0 34/20 7 
Thursday 17] 0 53] 1 14/20 5 |St. Patrick. 
Friday .---38) 1 35] 1 58/19 7 |Edw. King of West Saxons. 
Staurday ..19] 2 20] 2 44/18 O [Jupiter rises 4h.49m.morn 
Stnday....20} 3 10! 3 39/16 3 |Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Nonday 2114 8! 4 43/14 5 |Benedict. 
Mesday ..22) 5 20) 6 3/13 3 


THE BOUQUET. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








PADDY THE PIPER. 
<i 

The following story is from the Legends and Stories of 
Treland, by Samuel Laver, R.H.A. and is equal to any 
humorous tale we ever met with. 

*¢T'll tell you, Sir, a mighty quare story, and its as 
thrue as I’m standin’ here, and that’s no lie:—It was in 
the time of the ’ruction, whin the long summer days, like 
many a tine fellow’s precious life, was cut short by riason 
of the martial law,—that wouldn’t let a dacent boy be out 
in the evenin’, good or bad; for whin the day’s work was 
over, divil a one of uz daar go to meet a frind over a 
glass, or a girl at the dance, but must go home, and shut 

ourselves up, and never budge, nor rise latch, nor dhraw 
boule, until the morning kem agin.— Well, to come to my 
story :—’Twas after nightfall, and we wor sittin’ round 
the fire, and the pratees was boilin’, and the noggins of 
butther-milk was standin’ ready for our suppers, whin a 
knock kem to the door. ‘* Whist,’ says my father, * here's 
the sojers come upon us now,’ says he; ‘bad luck to 
thim, the villians, I’m afeard they seen a glimmer of the 
fire through the crack in the door,’ says he.—* No,’ says 
my mother, ‘for I’m after hangiog an ould sack and my 
new petticoat agin it, a while go."—* Well, whist, any 
how,” says my father, ‘ for there’s a knock agin’; and we 
all held our tongues till another thump kem to the door. 
*Oh, its a folly to purtind any more,’ says my father; 
* they’re too cute to be put off that-a-way,” says he. ‘Go, 
Shamus,’ says he to me, * and see who's in it.’ * How 
can I see who’s in it in the dark ?? says I. ‘ Well,” says 
he, ‘ light the candle thin, and see who’s in it, but don’t 
open the door, for your life, barrin’ they brake it in,’ says 
he, * exceptin’ to the sojers, and spake thim fair if it’s 
thim.’ ‘ So with that I wint to the door, and there was 
another knock. Who’s there?’ saysI. ‘It’s me,’ says 
he. ‘ Who are you?’ says I. ‘A frind,’ says he.— 
* Baithershin,’ says I,—‘ who are you at all?’ * Arrah! 
don’t you know me?’ sayshe. ‘* Divil a taste,’ says I. 
‘Sure I'm Paddy the piper,’ says he. * Oh, thundher and 
turf,’ saysI, * is it you, Paddy, that’s in it?’ * Sorraone 
else,’ says he. * And what brought you at this hour ?’ 
says I. * By gar,” says he, ‘I didn’t like goin’ the roun’ 
by the road,’ says he, * and so I kem to the short cut, and 
that’s what delayed me,’ says he. * Oh, bloody wars!’ 
says I—* Paddy, I wouldn't be in your shoes for the king's 
ransom,’ says I; for you know yourself it’s a hangin’ 
matther to be cotched out these times,’ says I. ‘* Sure I 
know that,’ says he, * God help me; and that’s what I 
kem to you for,’ says he; ‘ and let me in for ould ac- 
quaintance sake,’ says poor Paddy. ‘ Oh, by this and that,’ 
says I, * I darn’t open the door for the wide world; and 
sure you know it; and throth if the Husshians or the Yeo's 
ketches you,’.says I—* they’ll murther you, as sure as 
your name’s Paddy.’ ‘ Many thanks to you,’ says he, 
* for your good intintions; but, plaze the pigs, I hope it’s 
not the likes o’ that is in store for me, any how.’ ‘* Faix 
then,’ says I, ‘ you had betther lose no time in hidin’ 
yourself,’ says I; ‘ for, throth I tell you, it’s a short thrial 
and a long rope the Husshians would be after givin’ 
you—for they’ve no justice, and less marcy, the vil- 
lains!’ * Faith, thin, more’s the raison you should let 
me in, Shamus,’ says poor Paddy. ‘Its a folly to 
talk,’ says I, ‘I darn’t open the door.’—* Oh, then, mil- 
lia murther !’ says Paddy, * what'll become of me at all 
at all,’ says he.—* Go aff into the shed,’ says I, ‘ behind 
the house, where the cow is, and there’s an illigant lock 
o’straw, that you may go sleep in,’ says I, ‘and a fine 
bed it id be for a lord, let alone a piper.’—* So off Paddy 
set to hide in the’shed, and troth it wint to our hearts to 
refuse him, and turn him away from the door, more, by 
token, when the pratees were ready; for sure the bit and 
the sup is always welkim to the poor thraveller. Well, 
we all wint to bed, and Paddy hid himself in the cow- 
house; and now I must tell you how it was with Paddy : 
—You see, afther sleeping for some time, Paddy wakened 
ups thinkin’ it was mornin’, but it was’nt mornin’ et 

1, but only the light o’ the moon that deceaved him ; 
but at all evints he wanted to be stigrin’ airly, bekase he 
was goin’ off to the town hard by, it bein’ fair-day, to 
pick up a few ha’pence with his pipes, for the divil a 
betther piper was in all the counthry round nor Paddy ; 
and every one gave it up to Paddy, that he was illigant 
an the Pipes, and played ‘ Jinny banged the Weaver,’ 
beyant tellin’, and the * Hare in the Corn,’ that you’d 
think the very dogs was in it, and the horsemen ridin’ 





like mad. ell, as I was sayin’, he sct off to go to the 





fair, and he wint meandherin’ along through the fields, 
but he did'nt go far, antil climbin’ up through a hedge, 
when he was comin’ out at t’other side, his head came 
plump agin somethin’ that made the fire flash out iv his 
eyes. So with that he looks up, and what do you think 
it was, Lord be merciful to uz! but a corps hangin’ out 
of a branch of a three —* Oh, the top o’ the mornin’ to 
you, Sir,’ says Paddy, * and is that the way with you, my 
yee fellow? thyth you tuk a start out o’ me,” says poor 

addy: and "twas thrue for him, for it would make the 
heart of a stouter man nor Paddy jump to see the like, 
and to think of a Chrishthan cratur being hanged up all 
as one as a dog. Now, "twas the rebels that hanged this 
chap; bekase, you see, the corps had good clothes an him, 
and that’s the raison that one might know it was the 
rebels,—by raison that the Husshians and the Orangemen 
never hanged any body wid good clothes an him, but 
only the poor and definceless crathurs like uz; so, as I 
said before, Paddy knew well it was the boys that done it; 
‘and,’ says Paddy, eyein’ the corps, * by my sowl, thin, 
but you have a beautiful pair 0’ boots an you,’ says he, 
‘and it’s what I'am thinkin’ you won’t have any great 
use for them no more; and sure it’s a shame to see the 
like o’ me,” says he, * the best piper in the sivin counties, 
to be trampin’ wid a pair of ould brogues not worth 
three traneens,and a corps wid such an illigant pair o’ boots, 
that wants some one to wear thim. So, with that, Paddy 
lays hould of him by the boots, and began a pullin’ at 
thim, but they wor mighty stiff: and whether it was by 
raison of their being so tight, or the branch of the three 
a-jiggin up and down, all as one as a weighdee buckettee, 
and not lettin’ Paddy cotch any right hoult o’ thim; he 
could get no advantage o” them at all; and at last he gev 
it up, and was goin’ away, whin lookin’ behind him agin, 
the sight of the illigant fine boots was too much for him, 
and he turned back, detarmined to have the boots, any 
how, by fair means or foul; and I'm loath to tell you now 
how he got thim ; for, indeed, it was a dirty turn, and 
throth it was the only dirty turn I ever knew Paddy to be 
guilty av; and you see it was this a-way: "pon my sowl, 
he pulled out a big knife, and by the same token, it wasa 
knife with a fine buck-handle, and a murtherin’ big blade, 
that an uncle o’ mie. that was a gardener at the lord's, 
made Paddy a prisint av; and more by token, it was not 
the first mischief that knife done, for it cut love between 
thim that was the best of friends before; and sure ‘twas 
the wonder of every one, that two knowledgable men, that 
ought to know betther, would do the likes, and give and 
take sharp steel in friendship; but I’m forgettin'—well, 
he outs with his knife, and what does he do, but he cut 
aff the legs av the corps; ‘and,’ says he, ‘I can take aff 
the boots at my convaynience ;’ and throth it was, as I 
said before, a dirty turn. ‘ Well, Sir, he tuck’d the legs 
undher his arm, and that minit the moon peeped out 
from behind a cloud—* Oh! is it there you are 2’ says 
he to the moon, for he was an impident chap—and thin, 
seein’ that he had made a mistake, and that the moon- 
light deceaved him, and that it wasn’t the airly dawn, 
as he conceaved; and bein’ friken’d for fear himself 
might be cotched and trated like the poor corps he 
was afther a malthreating, if he was found walking 
the counthry at that time—by gar, he turned about, 
and walked back agin to the cow-house, and, hidin’ 
the corps’s legs in the sthraw, Paddy wint to sleep 
agin. But what do you think? the divil along Paddy 
was there antil the sojers kem in airnest, and, by 
the powers, they carfied off Paddy—and ‘faith it was 
only sarvin’ him right for what he had done tothe poor 
corps. Well, whin the morning kem, my father says to 
me, ‘Go, Shamus,’ says he, * to the shed, and bid poor 
Paddy come in, and take share o’ the pratees, for [ go 
bail he’s ready for his breakquest by this, any how.’ 
Well, out [ wint to the cow-house, and calles out 
* Paddy!’ and afther callin’ three or four times, and get- 
tin’ no answer, I wintin, and called agin, and divil an 
answer [ got stili. ‘ Blood-an-agers!" says I, * Paddy, 
where are you, at all at all?’ and so, castin’ my eyes 
about the shed, I seen two feet sticking out from undher 
the hape o’ sthraw—* Musha! thin,’ says I, * bad luck to 
you, Paddy, but you’re fond of a warm corner, and maybe 
you haven’t made yourself as snug as a flay in a blanket ? 


but I'll disturb your dhrames, I’m thinkin,’ says I, * and 


wid that I laid hould of his heels, (as I thought, God 
help me!) and givin’ a good pull to waken him, as I in- 
tindid, away I wint, head over beels, and my brains was 
a’most knocked out agin the wall. Well, whin I recovered 
myself, there I was, an the broad o’ my back, and two 
things stickin’ out of my hands, like a pair o’Husshian’s 
horse-pist’ls—and I thought the sight ’id lave my eyes, 
whin I seen they wor two mortial legs. My jew’l, | threw 
them down like a hot pratee, and jumpin’ up, | roared 
out millia murther. ‘Oh, you murtherin’ villain,’ says I, 
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shakin’ my fist at the cow,—*Oh, you unnath’ral baste,’ 
says I, ‘you've ate poor Paddy, you thievin’ cannible, 
= worse than a neyger’ says I; ‘and bad luck to you, 
ow dainty you are, that nothin’ "id sarve you for your 
supper but the best piper in Ireland ! cirasthru ! 
weirasthru! what'll the whole counthry say to such an 
unnathural murther ? and you, lookin’ as innocent there | 
asa lamb, and ating your hay as quite as if nothin’ hap- | 
pened ;’—with that, I run out, for troth I did’nt like to be | 
near her; and goin’ into the house, I tould them all about | 
it. ‘*Arrah! be aisy,’ says my father. * Bad luck to the 
lie I tell you,’ says I. ‘Is it ate Paddy ?’ says they. 
* Divil a doubt of 11,’ says I. * Are you sure, Shamus r} 
says my mother. ‘I wish I was as sure of a new pair 0” | 
brogues,’ says I. * Bad luck ‘to the bit she has left iv! 
him, but his two legs.’ * And do you tell me she ate the; 
pipes too?’ says my father. *By gor, I b’lieve 80,’ says’ 
I. ‘Qh, the divil Ay away wid her,” says he, * what a 
cruel taste she has for music!’ * Arrah !’ says my mother, | 
*don’t be cursing the cow, that gives the milk to the’ 
childher.’ * Yis, I will,’ says my father; * why should’nt | 
I curse sitch an unnath’ral baste?” * You oughtn’t to’ 
curse any livin’ thing that’s undher your roof,’ says my 
mother. * By my sowl, thin,’ says my father, * she sha'nt 
be undher my roof any more; for 1’ll sind her to the fair 
this minit,” says he, ‘and sell her for whatever she'll 
bring.’—* Go aff,’ says he, * Shamus, the minit you've ate 
your breakquest, and dhrive her to the fair.’"—* Throth, I 
don’t like to dhrive her,’ says J.—* Arrah, don’t be makin’ 
a gommagh of yourself,’ says he.—‘ Faith I don’t,” says 
I.—*‘ Well, like or no like,’ says he, * you must dhrive | 
her.’—* Sure, father,’ says I, * you could take more care 
iv her yourself.’—* That's mighty good,” says he, ‘ to keep | 
a dog and bark myself;’ and faith I rec’llected the saying 
from that hour; * let me have no more words about it,’ says | 
he, * but be aff wid you.’ So aff I wint, and it’s no lie 
I'm tellin’, when I say it was sore agin my will I had any | 
thing to do wid sitch a villain of a baste. But, howsom- | 
ever, I cut a brave long wattle, that | might dhrive the! 
mane-ather iv a thief, as she was, without bein’ near her| 
atallatall. Well, away we wint along the road, and} 
mighty throng it wuz wid the boys and the girls, and, in 
short, all sorts, rich and poor, high and low, crowdin’ to 
the fair.—* God save you,’ says one to me.—* God save| 
you, kindly,’ says I.—‘ That's a fine baste you're dhrivin,’ 
says he. *Throth she is,’ says I; though God knows 


it wint agin my heart to say a good word for the likes} © 


of her. ‘It’s tothe fair you're goin’, I suppose,’ says 
he, ‘ wid the baste?” (He was a snug-lookin’ farmer, 
ridin’ a purty little gray hack.) ‘ Faith, thin, you're 
right enough,’ says I, ‘it is to the fair I’m goin.’— 
* What do you expec’ for her,’ says he. * Faith, thin, 
myself doesn’t know,’ says ]—and that was thrue enough, 
you see, hekase | was bewildhered like, about the baste, in- 
tirely.—* That's a quare way to be goin’ to market,’ says he, 
*and not to know what you expec’ for your baste.’—* Och,’ 
says I, not liking to let him suspict there was any thing 
wrong wid her; ‘och,’ says I, in a careless sort of a way, 
* sure no one can tell what a baste “ill bring antil they come 
to the fair,” says I, * and see what price is goin.’"—* Indeed, 
that's nath’ral enough,’ says he. * But if you wor bid a fair 
price before you come to the fair, sure you might as well 
take it,’ says he.—* Ob, I have no objection in life,’ says I. 
—* Well, thin, what will you ax for her ?” says he.—* Why, 
thin, I would’nt like to be onraysonable,’ says I, (for the 
thruth was, you know, I wanted to get rid iv her ;) * and 
so I'll take four pounds for her,’ says I, ‘and no less.’— 
* No less ?’ says he.—* Why sure, that’s chape enough,’ 
says I.—* Throth it is,’ says he; ‘and I’m thinkin’ it’s 
too chape it is,’ says he; for if there wasn’t somethin’ the 
matther, it’s not for that you'd be sellin’ the fine milch 
cow, as she is, to all appearance ?'—‘ Indeed, thin,” says 
I, * upon my conscience, ste és a fine milch cow.’—* May- 
be,’ says he, * she’s gone off her milk, in regard that she 
does'nt feed well?’—* Och, by this and that,’ says I, ‘in 
regard to feedin’ there's not the likes of her in Ireland ; 
so make your mind aisy, and if you like her for the mo- 
ney, you may have her."—* Why, indeed, I’m not in a 
hurry,’ says he, ‘and I'll wait till I see how they go in 
the fair.’——* With all my heart,’ says I, purtendin’ to be 
no ways consarned, but in throth I began to be afeard that 
the people was seein’ somethin’ unnath’ral about her, and 
that we'd never get rid of her atallatall. Atlast we kem to 
the fair, and a great sight 0” people was in it; throth, you’d 
think the whole world was there, let alone the standin’s °’ 
gingerbread and illigant ribbins, and makins of beautiful 
gownds, and pitch-and-toss, and merry-go-roun’s, and tints 
with the best av drink in thim, and the fiddles playin’ up 
t'incourage the boys and gitls; but I never minded them 
at all, but detarmint to sell the thievin’ rogue of a cow 
afore I'd mind any divarshin in life, so an_ I dhrive 





her into the thick av the fair, whin all of a suddint, as I 


kem to the door of a tint, up struck the pipes to the tune 
Tattherin’ Jack Weish, and my jew’l, in a minit, the cow 
cocked her ears, and was makin’ a dart at the tint. ‘Oh, 
murther !’ says I, to the boys standin’ by, * hould her, 
says I, * hould her—she ate one piper already, the vaga- 
bone, and, bad luck to her, she wants another now.’—* Is 
it a cow for to ate a piper?’ says one o° thim.—* Divil a 
word o’ lie in it, for I seen his corps myself, and nothin’ 
left but the two legs,’ says 1; ‘and its a folly to be 
sthrivin’ to hide it, for I see she'll never lave it aff—as 
poor Paddy Grogan knows to his cost, Lord be marciful 
to him !'"—* Who's that takin’ my name in vain ?” says a 
voice in the crowd; and with that shovin’ the throng a 
one side, who the divil should I see but Paddy Grogan, to 
all appearance. ‘Oh, hould him too,’ says I; * keep him 
av me, for it’s not himself at all, but his ghost,’ says I ; 
* for he was kilt last night, to my sartin knowledge, every 
inch av him, all to his legs.’ Well, Sir, with that, Paddy 
—for it was Paddy himself as it kem out afther—fell a 
laughin,’ that yoo’d think his sides ud split; and whin 
he kem to himself he ups and he tould uz how it 
was, as I towld you already; and the likes av the 
fun they made av me, was beyant tellin,’ for wrong- 
fully misdoubtin’ the poor cow, and layin’ the blame iv 
atin’ a piper an her. So we all wint into the tint to have it 
explained, and by gor it took a full gallon o’sper'ts t’ ex- 
plain it; and we dhrank health and long lifeto Paddy and 
the cow, and Paddy playec that day beyant all tellin’, and 
many a one said the likes was never heard before nor 
sence, even from Paddy timself—and av coorse the poor 
slandhered cow was dhruv home agin, and many a quite 
day she had wid uz afther that ; and whin she died, throth, 
my father had sitch a regard for the poor thing, that he 
had her skinned, and an illigant pair of breeches made out 
iv her hide, and it's in the fam’ly to this day ; and isn’t it 
mighty remarkable it is, what, I’m goin’ to tell you now, 
but it’s as thrue as I’m bere, that from that hour, any one 
that has thim breeches an, the minita pair 0’ pipes sthrikes 
up, they can’t rest, but goes jiggin’ and jiggin’ in their 
sate, and never stops as Jong as the pipes is playin’—and 
there,’ said he, slapping the garment in question that 
covered his sincwy ate with a spank of his brawny 
hand that might have startled nerves more tender than 
most, ‘ there, there is the very breeches that’s an me now, 
and a fine pair they are this minit.’”’ 


- 
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REMINISCENCES.—No. II. 
MY FIRST JOURNEY. 

I had two sisters; one of them, the eldest, I under- 
stood she was very clever, but I knew she was very proud, 
and therefore disliked her. She had only one way of 
coaxiag me to be her page, and that was by allowing me 
to read to her out of Gibbon’s Greece, and showing me 
on the map the scenes of the deeds of heroes. Then it 
was that I thought I could love her; then at any rate I 
was exceedingly zealous in the execution of her commands 
either to the library or the linen-draper’s ; but it was then 
only; for she was subject to fits of unbecoming petulance 
and anger, which effaced all remembrance of that kindred 
enthusiasm which some spirit-stirring story had excited, 
and I loved her no longer. 

The younger one did not discipline me so much as to 
my carriage and deportment, but she plaited my shirt frills 
with admirable neatness. She could not tell me the pre- 
cise length of the Great Wall in China, nor the exact 
distance of Georgium Sidus from the sun’s centre; but 
she could make delightful tarts, and she could prevail 
upon my mother to give us a half holiday to go a nutting. 
She might have less warmth; she had certainly much 
more tenderness of feeling than the other. Her we obeyed 
willingly and from choice, the other reluctantly from 
necessity. 

One of my rewards for good behaviour was an invita- 
tion to the parlour tea-table. I had earned it on one 
occasion by assiduous attention to my French, but un- 
aware then of the vast accession of consequence I. was 
about to obtain. Tea being removed, it was announced 
to me that I was to accompany my father and my favourite 
sister on a journey to Manchester, to meet my two elder 





brothers; a journey of full two and forty miles over the 
redoutable Derbyshire moors. It this was not an event 
of magnitude, what could be? I took the very first 
chance that good manners allowed me to escape from the 
room, and flew to my brothers, who received the tidings 
with wonder, a little, a very little tinctured with envy, 

My father had fixed the time of departure,—five o'clock 
in the morning,—and engaged the means of conveyance, 
a large old-fashioned vehicle of the cabriolet genus. Three 
tedious days intervened in which our track was traced in 
the book of roads, until our finger marks made it, there at 
least, a very dirty track ; ‘and so in reality it proved. The 
season was that doubtful one when winter, fallen not sub. 
dued, rallies its dying energies to arrest for a while with 
cloud and tempest the triumphant approach of spring, 
and on the morning appuinted for our departure his 
jealousy of his rival seemed at its height, for the sky was 
enveloped in thick gloom, and the rain came down seem. 
ingly with a deep and settled purpose of destruction to 
the enjoyment of men. But my father had made his 
arrangements ; in all his arrangements, whether relating 
to himself or to others, to business or to pleasure, he pre. 
served punctuality to the utmost. It was his misfortune 
that it rained, but with that misfortune he would put up. 
My mother called it obstinacy, and talked of getiing wet 
and getting cold. My father did not care what she.called 
it, but drew on his top-boots, which had been cleared of 
their mould for the occasion, and told us to take our 
places. With tears in my eyes I kissed my mother, who 
gave me her blessing,—buttoned my great coat a little 
higher to my throat, and put a shilling into my hand for 
pocket-moncy, desiring me to be a good Jad, and remem. 
ber the Eccles cakes for my brothers. 

According to the programme of our route, drawn cut 
by my father in his usual methodical way, we were to 
breakfast with an old acquaintance of his who kept a 
small inn on the edge of the moors, and by the time we 
arrived there my sister and I had ceased to murmur 
against the cumbrous and unwieldy appearance of our 
vehicle, for its capacious hood had effectually kept out 
the rain, except when we came, as the seaman says, head 
to wind. 

The aspect of the weather was unchanged ; the clouds 
unbroken, and the rain came down as pitiless as ever, 
but whatever else it damped it could not damp my father's 
spirits. He had opened his vein of pleasantry at our se\- 
ting out, and it grew richer and richer as we proceeded, 
Joke and anecdote came after one another with such 
rapidity that we had very little time to contemplate ap- 
pearances outside. Had the Persian Ambassador been 
one of us, he would have said it was the radiance of my 
father’s wit and humour which made up for the absence 
of that of the sun.* I cannot say, however, but that ! 
felt the full force of the contrast between the warmth and 
coziness of mine host’s parlour and the bleak, cheerless, 
and desolate looking moor, which, from the bow window 
of said parlour, stretched in very uninviting perspective. 
At another time, and with less agreeable companions, | 
should have been very loth under such circumstances 0 
exchange the one for the other. As it was, I was eager 
enough to order out our stalwart steed, a powerful, black, 
long-tailed, sixteen-hand coach-horse, which was put in 
the shafts, and we set forward. Proceeding a few miles, 
we passed, on our right, a heap of gigantic stones, of 
fantastic shapes, supposed to have been used in the rites 
and ceremonies of the ancient Druids, Leaving them, 
we reach, by a slow and laborious ascent, the top of s 
lofty eminence, which, in clear weather, commands 8 
view into four counties. Thenceforward, for some ten 
miles, we remark nothing on one side or the other, before 





® When the Persian Ambassador was introduced to Mr. 
Percival, the weather having been unusually wet and gloomy, 
the latter remarked that it would give his Highness a very 
unfavourable idea of our climate. The Ambassador replied 
through his interpreter, that “in the radiance of Mr, Perc 
val’s presence the absence of the sun was not felt.” 
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or behind, but stump and stone, furze and bilberry bush ; 
here and there, perhaps, a few lean-looking sheep graz- 
ing on a patch of scanty herbage, an oasis in the desert 5 
or an ancient dame, in a red cloak, filling her basket, 
despite of wind and rain, with bilberrys for the morrow’s 
market. To the latter object my father was by no means 
indifferent, for his heart was as warm as his eye was alert 
whenever there offered a chance of doing good. Calling 
our attention to this emblem of patient industry (a bitter 
satire upon the fastidiousness of refinement,) he pulled 
up, and beckoned her to us under pretence of asking a 
question about the road. She was a hale, hearty, old 
dame, who had evidently seen quite as much of care as 
of comfort, although a bright eye still shone upon the 
furrows of a cheek which had stood the brunt of seventy 
winters. My sister proposed to purchase her stock in 
trade and send her home, which was the very drift of my 
father’s latent benevolence. He settled the value, after 
a hard bargain with her, at a few pence above a shilling, 
and gave her half a crown, the balance being a bribe to 
get her off the moor for that day at least. For some time 
she could not conceive that it was so meant, but stood 
fumbling with her forefinger and thumb in the recesses 
of acast-off snuff canister for the change; but at length 
perceiving the kindness of heart which had lurked under 
my father’s seeming shrewedness, she took the half crown 
from between her teeth and deposited it in her bank, 
dropped a low curtsey, and hoped ‘*the Lord would 
reward him.” 

The stream of benevolence fertilizes as it flows: the 
old cottager was sent home with a glad heart by our pur- 
chase of her bilberries, and on our arrival at our second 
halting place, some score or so of chubby-cheeked urchins 
of the village were sent capering to their mothers with each 
a share of them for their suppers. I was glad enough to be 
the distributor of so much joy, and when I sauntered 
through the village in the afternoon was followed and 
waited upon with as much deference as the chief of a clan. 
I don’t know but that then flattery was holding out to me 
her insidious cup; that I ther, for the first time, drank 
of its intoxicating but corrupting contents; certainly I 
returned from this journey with ideas of myself very much 
altered, with some addition to my knowledge, a great 
deal to my self-conceit, and a corresponding loss of that 
simplicity, or innocence, or ignorance, or by whatever | 
other name we express that state of mind before its purity 
has been eullied Ly contact with the world. L. 

(1'0 be continued.) 








BIISCRLLANIES. 
PROVERBS AND OLD SAWS. 
— 

‘Honesty is the best policy.’"—This is often in the 
mouths of the old, when counselling youth as to the ways 
and means of what they call gettin forward in the world ; 
bar it is not unfrequently urged by them from a conscious - 
hess that all attempis at roguery must speedily be detected. 
Honesty, however, is not confined to the mere abstinence 
ftom robbery or thefts for an honest man is guilty of no 
deception or chicanery. The dissembler is as liable to the 
charge of disiionesty as the highwayman or the pickpocket. 
Fraud, according to the maxim of our lawyers, may con- 
Sst not only in the suggestio falsi, but also in the suppres- 
tio beni, How often would the tactics of the politician be 
overturned; how frequently might an attorney ruin a client 
by a candid but indiscreet disclosure of the weak points in 
cause; and how many bargains would be prevented by 
{oo strict an observance of this dogma! It is obvious to 
every one that some concealment is requisite at times to 
enable the merchant to transact his affairs with a prudent 
regard to his own interests. The language in which the 
sentiment is expressed is not objectionable. The werd 
Polity signifies stratagem. Now in all artifice there must 
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mainspring of all our actions.” Still it is an old saying ; 
and those who cite their grandfather as an authority for 
its being so frequently used by themselves, do little to- 
wards establishing its claims to antiquity: it was known 
long before his day. Now the cases which are adduced in 
proof of the excellence of this proverb are such as the fol- 
lowing : . 

A young man of fortune is surrounded by numerous 
friends, all eager to testify their regard for him, by enter- 
ing into, and sharing all his follies, extravagancies, and 
debaucheries, with the most praiseworthy alacrity. His 
very faults are considered virtues: such is the flattery of 
his companions. The toast he gives must be applauded 
more than any other proposed by his guests. His wit is 
the most brilliant; his observations the most sensible of 
any of the party; his exploits are the constant theme of 
every one’s praise. If ever the galling thought of a change 
of fortune should cloud the sunshine of their jovial hours, 
his companions warmly promise the requisite assistance. 
But let the scene be changed. Suppose the patrimony of 
the squire to be squandered : acre after acre sold to satisfy 
the greedy creditor. His wit hath lost its salt; his re- 
marks become common-place ; his achievements are 
nothing but what others might effect; his solicitations for 
money are met with cold excuses, if not with determined 
and insulting refusals. And so it should be. The men 
who frequented his table were never his friends ; he should 
have considered them merely as acquaintances. Their 
protestations of friendship (if any were really ever made) 





daily dose of sublimate of mercury, for the space of thirty 
years, without experiencing any inconvenience. And who 
has not heard of opium eaters? But in another sense, 
also, the saying is correct. The antiquary views with 
ecstatic delight the curious relics of buried Herculaneum ; 
the black-letter legendary lore, and the half-defaced in- 
scription on the mouldering tombstone, are to him trea. 
sures. The barbarous Turk mutilates and destroys the 
choicest works of antiquity: he can discover no beauties 
in the paintings of a Zeuxis, or the inimitable statues of 
Plaxiteles. The intrepid san of Mars looks with contempt 
on the monotonous peaceful life of the plodding cit. ; 
and the citizen trembles when he thinks of the many dan- 
gers to which the soldier is exposed. For one man the 
chase presents irresistible attractions, whilst another de- 
rives his chief pleasure from ihe inactive occupation of the 
angler. 


verbialisms are concentrated. 
doubt of the fallaciousness of this saying. It is the most 
ridiculous of the whole collection. 
reason to quarrel with it. Had it never been known I 





necessarily be some little deception or roguery. 


might at this day have been richer than Iam. I had once 


were made over their cups; and the proverb—in vino 
veritas, is as false as the rest of the crew. If his fortune 
has been seriously impaired by the expensive entertain- 
ments given to these followers, he will, by a severe lesson 
indeed, learn the truth of the adage, ‘* Experience makes 
fools wise.” 

** What’s one man’s meat’s another man’s poison.”-—I 
am tempted to consider this a truism; for in old Rome 
caterpillars and puppy dogs were esteemed dainties. The 
inhabitants of Cochin China say that eggs with chickens 
in them are luxuries. In other places rats and monkeys 
ure a frequent article of food. Frogs are a delicate morsel 
for a Frenchman ; and garlic is the relish of a Spanish 
lady. In England men have devoured a quantity of soap, 
candles, and other substances, the bare mention of which, 
as edibles, is productive of nausea and disgust in most 
persons: nay, I have read of a Turk who had taken a 


** Love me, love my dog.’ ’=-Here the absurdities of pro- 
No one can for a moment 


I have indeed good 


__ “ Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them.” —This | an old maiden aunt.—* God rest her soul, she’s dead.”"—She 
is the pet of the wiseacres. There is not one to be found in | was possessed of considerable property, and had a nume- 
the whole dictionary of aphorisms that is a greater favourite | rous retinue of those treacherous animals kept in houses 
than this; and perhaps no one the truth of which is more ! usually for the purpose of destroying vermin. Cats were 
eaaily impeachable. It is narrow-minded, ungenerous, | her constant companions. She was a gloomy, morose, and 
misanthropical ; fit to be repeated by those who are be- | melancholy being. 
lievers in that saying of Dyonisius, ‘ Self-interest is the | the gaieties of the world. She detested company, therefore 


She despised, or affected to despise 


kept none. An old domestic and these cats were the only 
living things that she ever looked upon with pleasure. The 
sounds of music were never heard within her doors, but 
caterwaulings were incessant. I seldom visited her, as 
may be supposed; yet few as my visits were, I was gene- 
rally unlucky enough to offend the old lady: I tormented 
her dear cats, and consequently I tormented her. All 
sorts of mischief, and all means of hurting her favourites 
that youthful ingenuity could invent were put into practice. 
My father had often told me I should incur the old lady’s 
serious displeasure; so indeed it proved. I broke the leg 
of her Griselda, more through accident than by design, 
but I was never forgiven. I suffer the consequence of that 
rash act to the present hour. My father dying, I was left 
almost without a friend. But I looked-forward with some 
degree of hope to the time when the rich old maid, my 
honoured aunt, should ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil.” 
Alas! the fairest promises of hope, like the partial rays of 
an April morn, tend but to render more acute the bitter 
pangs of unlooked-for disappointment. That time indeed 
arrived, but the expected succour wasdenied. On exami- 
nation of the will of the deceased it appeared to contain 
ample directions as to the performance of the maker’s ob- 
sequies. A liberal legacy was bequeathed to the old 
domestic, but with a condition annexed that she should 
provide each of the beloved cats with three meals per diem 
‘*for and during the term of their several lives.” The 
rest of her property she gave to trustees for the benefit of 
several charities. Her poor nephew wasnotnamed. The 
professional gentleman who drew up this will was an ac- 
quaintance of mine, I therefore took an early opportunity 
of inquiring from him whether my relation had not men- 
tioned me whilst giving him instructions for the prepara- 
tion of that solemn legal instrument. He said that she 
had not. When, however, she declared her intention of 
bequeathing the bulk of her property to charitable pur- 
poses, he thought it his duty to remind her that her nephew 
was still living, and in rather indigent circumstances. 
But her constant remark, whenever I was mentioned as a 
fit object for her bounty was, ** No! no! He never had 
any regard for me; he was always teazing my favourites. 
‘Love me, love my dog.’”’ 

Now it may be objected that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in an old maid being fond of cats. We hear 
such spoken of every day. The thing is become quite 
stale, the subject is really threadbare. Did such a person 
as is disposed to makethat remark expect to find any thing 
new, let him remember that ** there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 


Liverpool. dD. 





A DAY IN PARIS, 
DURING THE FIGHTING IN JULY, 1830, 


BY AN AMERICAN SEAMAN. 


(From an American paper.) 





My dear Sally Ann,—When I agreed to go super kargo 
to the Mary Jane, I was fully convinced of the importance 
of the situation. Tho the winds was baffling, we got into 
port as quick as the riglar packets, and I disposed of ou: 
staves and heading in no time, I promise you. I got the 
hard money all down, and as I looked arier the interests 
of the owners, I told the captain to hold on, till I could gv 
to the meatropilus, and there I expected I could Iny out a 
leetle of the cash in Guil-own water, O de vec, paper 
boxes, and sich like notions, which our people pays the 
money for like nothing. But I never expected to be 
kitched as I was. I am sure sich a thing never entered 
my head, or I should never have gone to Parish, not I 
indeed. It is the most unaccountablest place I cver sec. 
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Our parishes in New England are real shams come paired 
with this ere. Its worth a trip jist to go andseeit. Many 
of our American travelders are like Jonah inthe whale, 
they travel a darned deal, and see nothing after all. But 
let me tell you what a time I have had since I got here. 
Sich doings I never see afore. I suppose you have heard 
all about the biggest part on’t, and for aught I know, the 
papers has something about me, for every body’s noticed 
in the papers that has been extinguished in this affair. I 
did know nothing about the troubles; I was walking in 
the morning, after I had come in the diligence, on the 
brink of the river Sin, to look at the navigation. I was 
going to cross the Ponty disharts, when I seen the people 
running along like crazy folks, bare headed and bare 
legged, and thousands of °em in a bunch. Says I to a 
man that was walking along, ** What's to pay ?”’ says I.— 
** Vivaly Shirt,”’ says he, and walked on. So I walked 
on too, tor [ expected something or other was to pay. Jist 
then I heard the canons roar and small arms rattle, jist as 
they did at Stunnington. All at twonst I seen another 
great mob, with sticks and staves, not your merchantable 
staves, I don’t mean, but sich asthey could lay their hands 
on, and some of them had flags of three different colours. 
Then they set up a great shout, but darned a thing could 
I understand the meaning of ** Vivaly Shirt,’’ and sure 
enough some of them hadn’t such a thing to their backs 
as I could see. I joined in with them, and then they 
cried ** Toolleries, Toolleries,”” which I thought was not ne- 
cessary, for they seemed to have all sorts of tools in their 
hands already. But what a seene ! 

The streets all bombarded und baricadoed with coaches, 
all the paving stones dug up and carried off! Thinks I, 
here's a pretty job for the selectemen. Then they pulled 
down all the flowers de lice that they find, the royal 
crowns, and every thing the like of that. Then I saw the 
whole thing as plain as day. The Bourbons are down. 
There's going to be a new election for King, and a revo- 
lution is taken place. Perhaps there's been a convention, 
or the like of that. My father veing one of the revolu- 
tionary karocters, I tho't I ought to be two, so I picked 
up a stick and followed the people down Rue-street. We 
hadn't got very far when bang, bang, a whole valley 
of musketry was fired at us. I tell you I never heard 
whistling that was so unpleasant as that ere. Sure enough 
there was an attachment of light dragoons, and foul tigers 
they called them, right in our way, blazing away at us as 
tast as they could, and we hadn't much more than a 
priining amongst the whole of us. We fell back, as you 
may guess, and they arter us; but here they got it hand- 
somely. The paving stuns came rattling among the sol- 
diers ons the windows like a hailstone thunder storm. 
They fell like old trees before a hurricane, and it staggered 
them pretty considerably I promise you. 

Just at thi, minute, a young chap, with a handsome uni- 
form on him and a sword in his hand, run up tothe front 
where I got shoved somehow or other in the scrape, and clap- 
ping his hand on my shoulder, says, ** Ma Brave.” **Sir,” 
says J, **my name is Thompsdn.” ** Then,” says he, **allons 
Mons. Tonson on avance! Vivaly Shirt!” Then they 
seemed to be struck by his bravery, and cried out ** Vivaly 
Poily Tecknicle,” which I understand is his mother’s name. 
And if it is, she need not be ashamed of it, for sich a boy 
as that she may be proud of any day in the year. Well, 
on we went, fighting like devils, excuse me for using such 
a paraphrase. Backwards and forwards we rolled, like the 
waves on the beach at Sachem’s head; but after a while 
we drove the soldiers off, and we picked up a fine lot of 
muskets, they left behind them. Then they began to cry 
** Toolleries” more than ever, and on they went. And I got 
69 much consarned about the business that I thought, my 
dear Sally Ann, no more about the Mary Jane. So on I 
goes. By and by we comes to etarnal big guardians all 
full of walks, with bousen bigger than Funnel-hall and 
the state house both together. Here was a terrible sight. 
Thousands of people firing at the windows and doors, and 
thousands of soldiers tiring back at them. The trouble 
was pretty much over though for all. We scrouged up 
closer and closer, and by and by the people broke in. 
What a crush was that ere. Pell mell we went in. Down 
fell the Swiss boys—blood flowed in torrents. All that 
warn’t killed surrendered or cut stick and cleared. 

The grands Sloons were filled with the most tremendous 
elegant things. It seemed all silver and gold, but it went 
out of the windows faster than ever it went in at the doors, 
Such a ruin as J never see. J could have made a specu- 
lation out of some of that stuff, if I had had it snug at 
Boston, I tell you. We saw one room with a kind of 
throne in it, and one of our fellows, with his face all black 
aod bloody like the king of spades, got into it, and cried 
** Vivaly Roy,” at which they set up a hurrah, and cried, 
louder than ever, ** Vivaly Shirt!” But he looked so plagu 
shamed and beat down when we laughed at him, that 








felt sorry for the poor parley vous. Pretty soon it began 
to grow — peaceable. The people acted jist as though 
nathing had happened, and they began some to do duty as 
sentry boxes, others walked off to join the comrades some- 
where else. I went along, though I was pretty well tired 
[ promise you. I did my share, but at present don’t like 
to say any thing about it, for fear the grand jury should 
find a bill agin me; but I knew there's no law for re- 
volutions. 

Well, on we went, and at last we came to Rue Honorey- 
street. Then all at once they stopped before an old- 
fashioned house, and they cried ‘* Vive la Fayette.’’ Oh, 
oh, says I, here’s where the Marquis lives. I says nothing, 
but steered for the door, which, sailor like, they called a 
port, and inI went. I went from one room to another for 
some time befor2 I found the rightone. But at last I found 
it, and there sure enough stood the old Marquis, dressed 
up in his uniform like old General ‘Trotter, and ever so 
many more round him. What astonishing old man! he 
knew me before I said a word, and though I looked more 
like a chimbley-sweep than a genovine American—says he, 
** My: good friend, how do yedo? When did you come 
to the city 2” So I told him what I'd been about, and he 
shook me by the hand, and so did the rest of them, called 
me the brave American. Only think now, Sally Ann, of 
thatere. Then one of his vallies was called, and he came 
mountain up the stairs anid took me to a room where I had 
something that was nice and cold, and lots of good wines, 
and so forth. I felt pretty tired, and so I wished em all a 
geod evening and went home to my lodgings and stole into 
bed. J could scarcely believe my eyes. Here I was a 
French patriot, helping the people to their freedom, and 
didn’t know nothing about it. But on this point I will 
say something in my next letter. My dear Sally, I re- 
main yours till death, and that was not far off to this day, 
I tell you. 








« HISS!” “ HUSH !"—AWFUL SOUNDS. 


PETER PRIESTLEY, PARISH CLERK OF WAKEFIELD. 
(Form the Year Book. ) 
ee 


About the year 1790, a sturdy veteran, one Peter Priest- 
ley, was clerk, sexton, and gravestone cutter, at the beau. 
tiful parish church of Waketield, in Yorksture. He was 
an old, and very respectable inhabitant of that town, com 
mendably proud of his various offices, and not all addicted 
to superstitious fears; if he bad ever been so, his long 
connexion with the repositories of the departed had con- 
siderably allayed his apprehensions. 

It was on a Saturday evening, at this cheerless and 
gloomy season, that Peter sallied forth from his dwelling 
to finish the epitaph on a stone which was to be in readiness 
for removal berore Sunday. Arrival at the church, within 
which for shelter he had been working, Peter set down his 
lantren, and lighting his other candle, which stood in a 
** potato candlestick,” he resumed his task. The church 
clock had some time struck eleven, and suine letters were 
still unexecuted, when lo, a singular noise arrested the arm 
of Peter, and he looked around him with astonishment. 
The sound perhaps cannot be better expressed than by the 
word ** hiss,” or ** hush.” 

Recovering from his surprise, Peter concluding that he 
had been deceived ; especially as his sense of hearing was 
not remarkably perfect, and he therefore resumed his 
mallet and chisel very composedly ; but in a few minutes, 
his ear was again greeted with the fearful sound of ** hiss!” 

Peter now rose straight up, and lighting his lantern, he 
searched in vain for the cause whence this uncommon 
sound proceeded, and was about to quit the church when 
the recollection of his promises and imperious necessity 
withheld him, and he resumed his courage. The hammer 
of the clock now struck upon the great bell, and it sounded 
—twelve. 

Peter, having now little more to do than examine and 
touch up his new letters, was surveying them with down- 
cast head, and more than ordinary minuteness, when 
+ a ever came upon his ear the dreadful nute— 
** hiss !°” 

And now in truth he stood appalled. Fear had succeeded 
doubt, and terror fear. He had profaned the morning 
of the sabbath, and he was commanded to desist—or per- 
adventure the sentence of death been passed upon him, 
and he was now himself to be laid among— 

“Whole rows of kindred and acquaintance 
By far his juniors.” 

With tottering gait, however, Peter, now went home, 
and to bed ; but sleep had forsaken him. His wife in vain 
interrogated him as to the nature of his indisposition. 
Every comfort that the good housewife could during the 














night think of was administered to no purpose. In the 
morning the good woman, happening to cast her eyes 
upon the great chair were Peter's wiz was suspended, ex. 
claimed with venemence—‘* Oh, Peter! what hast thou 
been doing to burn all t*hair off one side of thy wig?” 
** Ah! God bless thee,” vociferated Peter, jumping out 
of bed, ‘*thou hast cured me with that word.” The 
mysterious ** hiss,” and ‘* hush,” were sounds from the 
frizzling of Peter’s wig by the flame of his candle, which, 
to his imperfect sense of hearing, imported things hor. 
rible an’ awfu’.”” The discovery, and the tale, afforded 
Peter and the good people of merry Wakefield many a joke, 

I have heard the story related by so many old, respect. 
able, and intelligent natives of the town who knew Peter 
well, that not a doubt can exist -as to the fact. At all 
events I have no hesitation in subscribing my naine to 
this paper, which may be worthy of a perusal on three 
grounds. First, as having never (that I know of) been 
published before; secondly, as being no fictitious tale; 
and, thirdly, as it may tend to dispel those idle fears und 
notions of which we have many remains. 

Wakefield has been the scene of many interesting ad. 
ventures, which ought not to be lost through supinenegs 
and false notions. I have heard, on good authority, one 
of a lady, who had the craft to get acquainted with the 
Freemason’s secret; but, being’ detected, was made a 
mason, and, strange to relate, actually kept the secret to 
the last moment of her existence, N.S. 

Morley, near Leeds, Yorkshire, Jan. 31, 1831 a 
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ANECDOTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

I resolved to see with my own eyes the man who had 
contributed so much to my happiness. I did nut know a 
soul in Edinburgh who could frereduve me. Absihie 
On the second or third day of my pilgrimage, I had passed 
and: repassed betore his bouse several times, when, to my 
surprise, a lady looked out at a window in the adjoining 
house and called me by name, desiring a servant to opcn 
the door and let mein. This was a person of some con- 
sideration in my native place, who was residing there with 
her family, and to whom I was slightly known. * I saw 
you,”” she said, ** walking up and down, and thought you 
might as well spend your ume bere as waste it in the street.” 
*- T was not exactly wasting it,” [ answered; ** I am come 
to Edinburgh to see Sir Walter Scott, and as he lives here, 
I hope to see him as he goes into his own house.” ** This 
is an affair of poetry, then, I find,’’ said the lady, with « 
smile: ** I cannot help you in it, for I have not the honour 
of his acquaintance, though his neighbour; but you shail 
see him nevertheless, for this is about his time of coming 
home—and here he is!’* ** What!" I said, ** that tal’, 
stalwart man, with the staff in his hand, and ——?"= 
** The same, the same,” answered my friend, laying her 
hand on my arm; ‘* speak sofily. Why, I protest, he is 
coming here!’ Scott passed his own door, and—the 
houses of Edinburgh, it must be borne in mind, are as like 
each other as bricks—walked up the steps of that in which 
I was, and announced himself with the knocker. He was 
instantly admitted. He was in some poetic reverie or 
other, and had made a mistake; he no sooner saw the 
bonnets of three or four boys on the pegs where he was 
about to hang his hat, than he said loud enough for us 
hear him, ** Hey-dey ! here’s oure mony bairns’ bonnets 
for the house to be mine !"’ and apologizing to the servant, 
withdrew hastily.—New Monthly Magazine. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lorp BrovGHAM..—We wish it to be understood that in copy: 
ing from the Dublin Literary Gazette the sketch of Mr. 
Brougham, we have not followed the suggestion of our own 
taste; but the recommendation of a ccrrespondent. The 
sketch has, in our opinion, little to recommend it, either 
in a literary or any other point of view. The author dots 
not award Mr. Brougham his acknowledged merits: if he 
pays hima compliment, he {s sure to spoil it; and he is 
much too apt to “damn with feint praise.” If we had pe 
rused it more carefully than we did, instead of taking the 
word of our correspondent without due deliberation, this 
feeble sketch of. one of the most eminent men now living 
should not have found a place in our columns. 

Tue Paoressor op Siens is entertaining and ingenious; but 
it has already appeared In the Kaleidoscope. 

MarHemarics.—We shall in our next publish the solution of 
Mr. J. Crumly, of Toxteth-park. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of J= 
W. P. M—W. E—D. T—S—Constant Reader. 
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